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THE WORKMANSHIP OF "MACBETH"-III 

BY SIE ABTHUB QUILLER-COUCH 



VII 

We come now to Banquo, who really has individual 
character: and the more we study Banquo (limned for us 
in a very few strokes, by the way), the more, I think, we 
find cause to wonder at Shakespeare as a workman. The 
Chronicle makes Banquo guilty as an accomplice before the 
fact. Here are Holinshed's words: 

At length, therefore, communicating his purposed intent with his trustie 
friendes, amongst whom Banquho was the chiefest, upon confidence of 
theyr promised ayde, he (Macbeth) slewe the King at Envernes, etc. 

Now, in the play, on the eve of the murder, Macbeth does 
seem to hang for a moment on the edge of imparting his 
purpose to Banquo, who has just brought him the King's 
diamond. " I dreamt," says Banquo — 

I dreamt last night of the three weird sisters— 
To you they have showed much truth. 

Macbeth returns: 

I think not of them: 
Yet, when we can extract an hour to serve, 
We would spend it in some words upon this business, 
If you would grant the time. 

And Banquo replies: 

At your kindest leisure. 

His leisure! Macbeth 's " kindest leisure " at that moment! 
Remember it when we come to say a word on the all-pervad- 
ing irony of this play. The dialogue goes on: 

Macbeth: If you should cleave to my consent, when 'tis, 
It shall make honor for you. 
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Banquo: So I lose none 

In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franehis'd and allegiance clear, 
I shall be counsell'd. 

Macbeth : Good repose the -while ! 

Banquo: Thanks, sir, the like to you! 

Now, why did Shakespeare avoid the Chronicle at this 
point and send Banquo to bed with a clear conscience? The 
commentators are ready, as usual. " Why, don't you see? 
Banquo was to be father to a line of kings the last of whom, 
in 1603, had inherited the throne of England also, ' and two- 
fold balls and treble scepters swayed.' It would never do, 
in a play written some time before 1610 for performance by 
His Majesty's Servants, to depict His Majesty's Scottish 
forebear as an accomplice in treason." 

True, profoundly true! And even illuminating in its 
way! But it scarcely illustrates the way in which dramatic 
masterpieces are constructed. 

I think we shall find two capital artistic reasons — one 
simple, the other subtle, but both potent — why Shakespeare 
did not involve Banquo in Macbeth 's guilt. 

In the first place, it is surely obvious that by sharing the 
plot up with Banquo and other " trustie friendes " (in 
Holinshed's phrase) Shakespeare would have destroyed the 
impressiveness of Macbeth and his wife. In proportion as 
he dragged in a crowd, and just so far, would he have short- 
ened the stature, blurred the outlines, marred the effect of 
that tremendous pair, who, as it is, command us by the very 
isolation of their grandeur in guilt. 

The second reason is subtler, though scarcely less strong. 
In all great literature there is always a sense of the 
norm. Even in Shakespeare's most terrific and seismic in- 
ventions — when, as in " Hamlet " or in " Lear," he seems 
to be breaking up the solid earth under our feet — there is 
always some point and standard of sanity to which all enor- 
mities and passionate errors are referred by us, uncon- 
sciously, for correction ; and which the agitated mind of the 
spectator settles back as upon its center of gravity. 

A convincing exposition of this principle will be found 
in Coventry Patmore's Principle in Art. He calls it the 
punctum indifferens, or Point of Rest. In a painting (he 
shows) it may be — often is — something apparently insig- 
nificant: a sawn-off stump in a landscape of Constable's; 
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in the Dresden Madonna of Baphael the heel of the Infant — 
which yet, as we know, was to bruise the Serpent's head. 
" Cover these from sight," says he, " and, to the moderately 
sensitive and cultivated eye, the whole life of the picture 
will be found to have been lowered. ' ' But, he continues : 

It is in the most elaborate plays of Shakespeare that we find this device 
in its fullest value; and it is from two or three of these that I shall draw 
my main illustration of a little-noticed but very important principle of art. 
In "King Lear" it is by the character of Kent; in "Romeo and Juliet," 
by Friar Laurence ; in " Hamlet," by Horatio ; in " Othello," by Cassio ; 
and in " The Merchant of Venice," by Bassanio, that the point of rest is 
supplied. . . . Thus Horatio is the exact punctum indifferens between the 
opposite excesses of the characters of Hamlet and Laertes — over-reasoning 
inaction and unreasoning action — between which extremes the whole in- 
terest of the play vibrates. The unobtrusive character of Kent is, as it 
were, the eye of the tragic storm which rages round it; and the departure, 
in various directions, of every character more or less from moderation, 
rectitude, or sanity, is the more clearly understood or felt from our more 
or less conscious reference to him. So with the central and comparatively 
unimpressive characters in many other plays — characters unimpressive on 
account of their facing the exciting and trying circumstances of the drama 
with the regard of pure reason, justice, and virtue. Each of these charac- 
ters is a peaceful focus radiating the calm of moral solution throughout 
all the difficulties and disasters of surrounding fate: a vital center, which, 
like that of a great wheel, has little motion in itself, but which at once 
transmits and controls the fierce revolution of the circumference. 

Now, in " Macbeth " Banquo supplies this Point of Best. 
He is — though on an enlarged scale, having to stand beside 
the " hero " — the Ordinary Man. Like Macbeth, he is a 
thane, a general, a gallant soldier. The two have fought 
side by side for the same liege-lord and, without jealousy, 
have helped each other to conquer. They are brought upon 
the stage together, two equal friends returning from vic- 
tory. To him as to Macbeth the witches' predictions are 
offered. Macbeth shall be King of Scotland; Banquo shall 
beget kings. But whereas Macbeth, taking evil for good 
and under persuasion of his wife as well as of the super- 
natural, grasps at the immediate means to the end, Banquo, 
like an ordinary, well-meaning, sensible fellow, does not do 
it, and therefore on the fatal night can go like an honest 
man to his dreams. 

This is not to say that Banquo did not feel the temptation. 
Shakespeare would not have been Shakespeare if he had 
not made Banquo feel it. The point is that, feeling it, I do 
not say strongly — it may have been lethargically, as ordi- 
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nary decent men do feel the spur to enterprises which mean 
the casting off of honor, Banquo did not yield to it; and, as 
it seems to me, Dr. Bradley wastes a great deal of subtlety 
in trying to show him an accessory after the event, since he 
apparently acquiesces in Macbeth 's attainment of the 
crown while suspecting his guilt. For or against this I 
shall only quote Banquo 's own words when the murder is 
discovered : 

Fears and scruples shake us: 
In the great hand of God I stand, and thence 
Against the undivulged pretence I fight 
Of treasonous malice. 

But why should we weigh how much or how little Banquo 
knew and chose to be silent about? What matters is that of 
the two soldiers one is tempted and yields, the other is 
tempted but does not. 

And it matters in this way, that from the moment Mac- 
beth yields and apparently succeeds, Banquo, who has not 
yielded, becomes a living reproach to him. He is the shad- 
owiest of dangers; but his mere innocence foredooms him 
to be the skeleton at the feast; and therefore Macbeth 's first 
instinct is by removing Banquo to obliterate the standard 
of decency, of loyalty — if that loyalty were partial only, 
why, then the more credit for obeying it — which survives to 
accuse him. So Banquo becomes naturally the first sacri- 
fice to be paid to a guilty conscience, and Banquo is mur- 
dered. 

VIII 

But Banquo is murdered midway in Act III. A half of 
the play has to come and we have wiped out the one man 
who, on the principle we have been examining, is the touch- 
stone to test the wrong from the reasonably right. All the 
other characters are mere shadows of men, painted on the 
flat. Macduff survives to be the avenger, but he is to be 
the avenger by no strength of his own, and he survives (as 
most of us will agree) by a pretty base action, fleeing the 
country and leaving his wife and children behind, unpro- 
tected. 

Have critics yet considered the artistic value of Lady 
Macduff, and more specially the artistic value of the boy, 
little Macduff? — one of those gallant, precocious, straight- 
talking children in whom Shakespeare delighted — it may be 
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because he had lost such a son, at just such an age. Reading 
carefully, let us note how this boy is introduced close after 
Macbeth 's purposed visit to the Witches — he seeking them 
this time. (Another touch of insight : it is always the Devil 
who first accosts, and the victim who later pays the visits, 
seeking ways). 

Straight upon that foul scene in the cavern light breaks, 
for the last time in the drama, in the sunny wisdom of a 
child. Good gospel, too, as I take it. 

"Was my father a traitor, mother?" 
"Ay, that he was." 
"What is a traitor?" 

And so on. " Now God help thee, poor monkey!" says 
his mother at length (irony again) and while the Murderer 
is at the gate, being admitted — 

" Where is your husband? . . . He's a traitor," are the 
words in the Murderer's mouth. 

" Thou liest, thou shag-hair 'd villain," answers up the 
proud, plucky boy a moment before he is stabbed. 

All these pretty ones end tragically in Shakespeare; but 
surely you see that this one in this play lives his few mo- 
ments not wholly in vain. 

IX 

The wonderful counterpoise of will and character between 
Macbeth and his wife has been so often and, on the whole, so 
well discussed that I shall take leave to say very little about 
it. But two brief notes I will make : 

(1) Looking into the matter historically, I cannot find 
that critics ever began to do Lady Macbeth justice until Mrs. 
Siddons taught them. Johnson, for example, wrote that 
" Lady Macbeth is merely detested." A truly amazing 
judgment to one who was privileged to watch Ellen Terry 
rehearsing the part, and again to watch John Sargent paint- 
ing her, in her green robe of beetles' wings, as she stood in 
the act of lifting the crown to her brow ! 

Exquisitely chosen moment! For, reading the play care- 
fully, let us observe how, for her, everything ends in that 
achievement. Up to it, hers has been the tiger nature, with 
every faculty glued, tense on the purpose, the prey; her 
husband but a half-hearted accomplice. The end achieved, 
it would seem that the spring of action somehow breaks 
within her. It is Macbeth who, like a man, shoulders the 
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weight of moral vengeance. She almost fades out. She is 
always the great lady; and while she can, she helps. They 
are both great: never one vulgar word of reproach or re- 
crimination passes between them. But they drift apart. 
Macbeth no longer relies on her. Uncounseled by her, he 
seeks the Witches again, solitary pursues his way; and her 
mental anguish is left to be watched by a Doctor and a 
Gentlewoman. It is but reported to her husband. When 
the wail of the waiting-woman announces her death, he is 
busy arming himself for his doom. All he finds to say on 
the word " dead " is : 

She should have died hereafter: 
There would have been a time for such a word. 

Through its strong simplicity of plot, its flattening of 
the stage as of all the subsidiary characters, its working 
out of vengeance by agents who are carefully kept as mere 
puppets in the hand of Heaven, " Macbeth " bears a resem- 
blance unique among Shakespeare's writings to Greek 
tragedy; nor can it by accident be full of that irony in which 
the Greek tragedians — say Sophocles — delighted. 

But it is to be observed that the irony most prevalent in 
" Macbeth " is, if not an invention of Shakespeare's own, 
at least not the usual tragic irony, that consists in making 
the protagonist utter words which, coming on the momen- 
tary occasion to his lips, convey to the audience (who know 
what he does not) a secondary, sinister, prophetic meaning. 

Now there is some of this irony in " Macbeth "; but its 
peculiar irony is retrospective rather than prophetic. It 
does not prepare the spectator for what is to come; but 
rather, when it comes, reminds him as by an echo that 
it has been coming all the while. Thus, when Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth stare — how differently! — at their bloodied 
fingers, he says : 

Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? 

— while she says confidently: 

A little water clears us of this deed. 

The irony is not yet. It comes in after-echo, in the sleep- 
walking scene, when (he having passed beyond account of 
it) she says, " Here's the smell of blood still! All the per- 
fumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand." 
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So when the ghost of Banquo seats itself at the banquet, 
we catch, as by echo, the insistent invitation, 

Fail not at our feast, 
with the promise : — 

My lord, I will not: 

as, when Macbeth calls out on the same ghost, 

Ta 
we hear again 



What man dares, I dare: 
Take any shape but that, 



I dare do all that may become a man: 
Who dares do more is none. 

Again, when Birnam Wood comes to Dunsinane, do we not 
catch again the whisper, 

Stones have been known to move and trees to speak? 

The whole play, as it were a corridor of dark Inverness 
Castle, resounds with such echoes ; and I know nothing that 
matches it in these whispers (as I will call them) of remi- 
niscent irony. 

X 

The whole play (as I have said and as others have said 
before me) curiously resembles Greek tragedy in a dozen 
ways, of which I will mention but one more — though it is 
full of blood and images of blood, the important blood- 
shedding is hidden, removed from the spectator's sight. 
There is, to be sure, a set scene for Banquo 's murder; but 
it can be omitted without detriment to the play, and, in 
fact, always is omitted. Duncan is murdered off the stage ; 
Lady Macbeth dies off the stage; Macbeth makes his final 
exit, fighting, to be killed off the stage. There is nothing 
here like the " blood-bolter 'd " culmination of Hamlet. 

Now and lastly — for there is no space left to argue it — I 
will only profess my belief (conviction, rather) that this 
tragedy so curiously resembling classical tragedy does, in 
fact, overpass in its bold workmanship any classical 
tragedy. 

As we remember, Milton, of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
once proposed to rewrite " Macbeth." The entry — to be 
seen in Trinity College Library — runs: " ' Macbeth,' begin- 
ning at the arrival of Malcolm at Macduff. The matter of 
Duncan may be expressed by the appearing of his ghost." 

vol. cc. — no. 709 59 
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Milton, in effect, wished to cast " Macbeth " in the strict 
form of classical tragedy, as he afterward cast " Samson 
Agonistes." And Professor Richard Moulton has actually 
taken Shakespeare's " Macbeth " and, by one of the most 
brilliant tours de force in modern criticism (I say this quite 
deliberately), recast it, with a Chorus and all, step by step 
back into a Greek tragedy. 

He uses scarcely anything that cannot be found in Shake- 
speare. It is an exquisite performance. But his permanent 
scene is, of course, Dunsinane Castle, not Inverness. That 
is, the play begins when all but the slow retribution — all 
that we first think of Macbeth — is concluded. 

"I have done the deed. Didst thou not hear a noise?" 

" Infirm of purpose, 
Give me the daggers." 

(Knock, knock, knock.) 

And he begins with a Prologue spoken by Hecate. He- 
cate ! — I have said nothing of her because, to be quite frank, 
I do not yet understand her. The commentators, ready as 
usual, surmise that Middleton, or somebody like Middleton, 
interpolated Hecate. I hesitate to accept this. It does 
not appear likely to me that a whole set of foolish men 
(though Middleton in itself seems a well-enough-invented 
name) were kept permanently employed to come in and 
write something whenever Shakespeare wanted it foolish. 

But . . . Hecate! 

After all, Professor Moulton 's tour de force, though he 
casts it into strophes and antistrophes, is only John Milton's 
" ' Macbeth ' beginning at the arrival of Malcolm at Mac- 
duff." 

Short of Shakespeare's, it could hardly have been better. 

Abthub Qtjilleb-Couch. 



